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" It must be confessed/^ says that pious but 
uncritical commentator, Matthew Henry, " that 
if he who barely reads this book be asked, as the 
emiuch was, Understandest thou what thou readest 1 
he will have more reason than he had to say, How 
can /, except some man shall guide me ?" How far the 
excellent Nonconformist divine, whose lengthy 
comments are chiefly of value to those who care 
more for devout sentiment than real meaning, 
ought to be considered a good guide to the right 
method of understanding the Song of Songs 
will be seen as we proceed. There are few, even 
amongst careful Bible readers, who can say they 
have any clear notion as to the meaning of this 
book. Surrounded with a halo of mysticism, and, 
in the English version, containing several ob- 
scure passages, the Song of Songs is seldom read. 
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Its allusions often offend the taste of the European, 
who is glad to turn away from what appears to 
him, in several passages, to border on the indeli- 
cate and sensual. The name of Grod occurs not 
once ; there is not one single expression of pious 
devotion or godly trust in the whole book. It 
does not claim for itself any marks of direct reve- 
lation ; there are no visions, no signs and wonders. 
It is never quoted by any of the New Testament 
writers. In form it is not like any other book in 
the Bible. A man would not turn to its pages 
for spiritual consolation and help. On the con- 
trary, he would, perhaps, share to some extent 
the feeling of the Rabbinical Jews, and prefer that 
his sons and daughters should not read it till they 
were thirty years old. Again, the Song of Songs 
contains some very difficult passages. The trans- 
lators of our Authorised version did not understand 
the meaning of the book; attributing to every 
passage some allegorical signification, they entire- 
ly failed to discern the real lesson intended to be 
taught ; so that here is another reason why the 
English reader, after three or four fruitless efforts 
to understand the poem, is compelled to give it up 
in despair. 

But this book, when stripped of the fanciful 
garb of mysticism, wherewith expositors, without 
the slightest Scriptural authority, have invested it, 
contains a truly admirable lesson, a high moral 
teaching of great practical value. 
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" No book," Dr Ginsburg truly remarks, "has 
furnished a wider field for the speculative and 
visionary projects of those who substitute their 
own imagination and enthusiastic feelings for the 
teaching of Scripture, than the Song of Solomon ; 
the varieties and absurdities of which are a 
solemn warning against departing from the rules 
of sound philosophy and critical interpretation."^ 

The general view held by so-called orthodox 
Christians of the present day with regard to the 
Canticles, is that it is an allegory, and depicts the 
mutual love of Christ and his Church. This idea, 
which, as we shall see by and by, is as old as 
Origen, the father of mystical interpretations in 
the Christian Church, has probably been formed in 
the mind of the ordinary reader by the perusal of 
the Bible headings and marginal references of the 
English version, which said headings and refer- 
ences he has become unconsciously to regard as 
part of the " inspired " volume. It is needless to 
remark that these headings carry with them no 
authority whatever; they simply express the 
translator's notions of what the Biblical text signi- 
fied ; but there can be no doubt that they have 
added considerably to that erroneous method 

' The Sang of Songs, translated from the Original Sehrew, 
by Christian D. G-insburg. London, 1857, p. 20. This is an 
admirable work, and I must express my obligations to it. But 
while making free use of it, I have in most cases consulted the 
original authorities. Dr Ginsburg's book is for the scholar, 
this little Essay for the ordinary reader. . 
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of interpretation which still prevails to a large 
extent. 

Various modes of explaining the Song of 
Songs have been jat different times resorted to ; 
for the sake of convenience, we may refer all to 
three separate heads, viz. the Allegorical, the 
Typical, and the Literal. 

According to the allegorical school this book 
contains no literal basis whatever. It is a pure 
allegory, setting forth Jehovah^s love of the Jew- 
ish Church ; or it is a figurative picture of the 
people of Israfel from the Exodus till the final 
restoration ; or it represents the union of the recep- 
tive or material intellect with the active intellect. 
The typical school differs from the purely allego- 
rical in attributing to this composition a literal 
basis, which is supposed to embody some high 
spiritual signification, such as the love of Christ to 
the Church. With the disciples of this school of 
interpretation, it will be seen that the literal basis, 
though acknowledged, is quite absorbed in the mys- 
ticism which is supposed to form the essential part 
of the poem. The literalists, on the other hand, 
though they often differ among themselves as to 
the actual fact or exact lesson which the poem is 
thought to relate or to convey, all agree in their 
rejection of any designed typical or allegorical 
sense. 

Does the poem itself afford the slightest intima- 
tion that an allegorical interpretation was the 
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intended one ? None whatever. Neither the Sep- 
tuagint translator, nor the Apocryphal books of 
Jesus the son of Sirach, and of Wisdom, nor 
Josephus, can be claimed with any reason as sup- 
porting any mystical sense. The first distinct 
declaration that the Canticles was an allegory is 
to be found in the Mishna, the text of the Talmud, 
which was first ^arranged by Hillel of Babylon 
(b.c. 60 circ), and subsequently completed by 
Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh (a.d. 220). The Mishna 
in process of time acquired greater bulk by the 
addition of the Commentaries or Gemaras of the 
Jerusalem and Babylonial Talmud, the former 
having been collated in the middle of the fourth 
century and the latter in the fifth century a.d. 
Both these commentaries united are called the 
Talmud^ and sometimes the Gemara. In the text 
of the Mishna there are some few allusions to the 
Song of Songs, but it is in the Talmud where we 
find the allegorical idea more fully developed. 

Very curious are Rabbinical explanations. Al- 
though later authors have made many additions, 
yet it is clear fi'om the text of the Mishna itself 
how just was the charge which Jesus brought 
against the doctors of the law ; that " they made 
the word of God of none effect by their tradition." 
According to the teaching of the Rabbins, the 

^ Talmud, from Icmad, "to learn," means "tbe book of in- 
struction." Gemara, from gamar, " to complete ; " hence, " the 
supplement." 
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decrees of the sages "were of far higher importance 
than the words of the Law ; they were fond of 
referring to Canticles, i. 2, which they used to 
explain as favouring this peculiar doctrine. In a 
discussion between two learned Rabbis as to the 
meaning of the words "thy love is better than 
wine," we are told that the congregation of Israel 
is addressing Grod, and saying, " Lord of the 
Universe, the words of thy friends (the sages) are 
more excellent than even the wine of the law." 

In the treatise Yadaim (ch, iii. § 5) we find 
proofe of the importance which was attached by the 
ancient Jews to the Song of Songs. " All sacred 
scriptures make the hands unclean.^ The Canticles 
and Ecclesiastes make the hands unclean." 

R. Jehudah saith, " Canticles make the hands 

* The phrase "polluting the hands," as applied to the 
Scriptures, is identical with " canonical," or " inspired." " The 
reason of this is given in the Talmud (Sabbath, 14, a), where 
the question is asked, why H0I7 Writ is reckoned among the 
eighteen subjects which are decreed as polluting the hands ? 
The answer there given is, because the Therumah-food [heave- 
offering] and the Thorah [the Law], both being regarded as 
holy, used to be placed near each other. When it was after- 
wards discovered that the sacred books were thereby exposed 
to danger (damage by mice) the Eabbins decreed that they 
should henceforth be regarded as unclean^ in order to prohibit 

them from coming in contact with those sacred eatables 

Wherever therefore it is said that a book pollutes the hands, 
it affirms that it is canonical, and when it is said it does not pol- 
lute the hands, it means that the book is uot canonical.'' 
(Qinsburg, p. 3, note.) 
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unclean, but Ecclosiastes is subject to dispute.'^ R. 
Josd saith, ^^ Ecclesiastes does not make the liands 
unclean, but the Canticles are subject to a dis- 
pute." R. Simeon ben Azai said, " I have it as a 
tradition from the mouths of 72 elders, on the day 
they inducted R. ElQazar ben Azariah into the 
president's seat, that Canticles and Ecclesiastes 
both make the hands unclean," R. Akivah said, 
^^ Mercy forbid ! no man in Israel ever disputed 
that the Canticles make the hands unclean, as the 
whole history of the world does not offer an epoch 
equal to the day on which the book of the Can- 
ticles was given to Israel ; for all the Kethoobim 
(Hagiographers) are holy, but the Canticles are 
holy of holies. The dispute in question, there- 
fore, referred to Ecclesiastes only." ^ As an illus- 
tration of the mode of interpretation adopted by 
the Rabbinical writers we may notice one or two 
passages in the 13th verse of chapter i., — ^^ A 
bundle of myrrh is my beloved unto me, between 
my breasts he shall rest," is thus explained by 
Rabbi Joshua Ben Levi — " The congregation of 
Israel in these words is addressing the Holy One, 
and saying, ' O Lord, though my beloved (Grod) 
oppresses me, and is embittered against me, yet 
he still lodges with me.^ " ^ 

^ Mishna, Treatise Yadaim, ch. iii. § 5. 

* In order to obtain this interpretation, the word ^1*122 " a 
bundle," was metamorphosed into ^2>J^ " he oppresses," and 
•)1D " myrplij" iiito ^ty^i;^ " to be embittered." 
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By still more forced explanation the passage in 
the following verse (14), ^^ As a cluster of coph^ 
(henna) in the gardens of En-gedi is my beloved 
unto me," is made to appear in the following 
form — "He who is the owner of all things will 
forgive me the sin of the calf with which I covered 
myself." J 

Rabbinical writers generally interpret the be- 
loved to signify God, and the loved one the con- 
gregation of Israel. It was quite natural that the 
Jews, who suffered so much persecution in the 
middle ages, should fondly cling to an interpreta- 
tion of one of their sacred books, which, by repre- 
senting the love of Grod to their nation, served to 
encourage them with hopes that He had not finally 
cast off his people. And thus Rashi (a.d. 1040 
— 1105) thinks that Solomon foresaw the sundry 
captivities into which Israel would be carried, 
and that she would repent and say, '^ I will go and 
return to my first husband," Hos. ii. 9. So that 
under the image of a wife forsaken by her hus- 
band, shut up and longing after him, confessing 
her guilt and seeking reunion, the fortunes of the 
Jews were supposed to be depicted — that Grod was 
bound by strong love to Israel, that He did not 
willingly afflict her, that her separations were 

* Here ^':^W^ " a cluster," is clianged into ^^ ^^T^W C^'^i* 
"He whose are all things;" '^'t^'O "*^® henna plant," be- 
comes ■^S);^ " to cover sins," or " to pardon ; " vyj pj; En-gedi, 
is transformed into ^jj; py " the sin of the calf." 
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not to last for ever, for she was His wife, and He 
her husband, and would return to her again.^ 

Another explanation of the meaning of the 
Canticles was, that it represents the union between 
the active intellect (tntellecttis agens) and the 
receptive material intellect (iniellectus materialis)^ 
typified by the beloved tind loved one. Some au- 
thors maintained that the Bride of the Song was 
Wisdom, with whom Solomon was conversing. Wo 
need not dwell further on these fanciful explana- 
tions, but it will be interesting to examine a few 
of the early Christian writers who have com- 
mented upon this poem. 

The Fathers for the most part adopted the 
allegorical or typical sense, and first in order of 
time comes the celebrated but fancifiil Origen, of 
whose labours on the Canticles Jerome speaks in 
the following terms of high praise, — " Origen 
surpassed all others in the rest of his books, but 
in the Canticles he surpassed himself." ^ Of this 
poem Origen in his first Homily writes, — " Since 
we have learnt from Moses that some things are not 
only holy, but most holy, that there are not only 
Sabbaths but Sabbaths of Sabbaths; so now we 
teach, Solomon being the writer, that some things 
are not songs only, but Songs of Songs. Blessed 

^ PrsBfatio B. Salomonis Jarclii in Cant. Canticorum. 

* Origenes cum in cateris lihris omnes vtcerit, in Cantico 
Canticorum ipse se vicit, (Prolog. Beati Hieronymi, Origenis 
Op. omnia, iii. p. 11. Paris, 1740.) 
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is he who enters holy places, but more blessed is 
he who enters the Holy of Holies ; blessed is he 
who keeps the Sabbath, but more blessed is he 
who keeps the Sabbath of Sabbaths; blessed, 
likewise, is he who understands songs and sings 
them, — ^for no one sings except in solemn ordi- 
nances, — but much more blessed is he who sings 
the Song of Songs." ^ Origen's commentary on 
the Canticles was very voluminous, but portions 
only are extant. " In him we meet with a full 
exhibition of the allegorical allusion to the mar- 
riage union of Christ and his Church, which has 
been adopted by the majority of expositors to the 
present day ;" but, at the same time, it must be 
added, that this early Father did not entirely 
deny a literal meaning, though he regarded it as 
a matter of very secondary consideration. 

"It is of little importance," Dr Davidson has 
well observed, " to mark the distinction between 
such as maintain an historical basis or sense he- 
sides an allegorical one, and those who reject the 
foundation of historical truth, maintaining the 
poem to be a simple allegory ; because with both 
classes of expositors the hidden or spiritual sense 
is that which the writer meant to convey." (Home's 
Introduction to the Old Test., vol. ii. p. 791, 
Ed. 1859.) 

Origen regarded the " poem as an EpitfiaUmium 
on the marriage of Solomon with Pharaoh's 



1 



Orig. Op. iii. 12. 
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daughter; lie adopts a hidden sense or divine 
allegory beneath the garb of the other, according 
to which the Church or the soul of the believer 
converses with the Redeemer." (Ibid., p. 790.) 

As specimens of Origen's method of exposition, 
I extract from his works the following : — 

^^ ^ Take us the foxes.' ^ By foxes ought to be 
understood the opposing powers and wickedness 
of evil spirits, which by bad thoughts and perverse 
intelligence destroy in the soul the flower of vir- 
tue and the fruit of faith. . . . The angels have 
God's order to eradicate from the soul of man 
these evil thoughts sown there by wicked spirits, 
so that when they are driven away, it can pro- 
duce the flowers of virtue. They are called 
* little,' because they are so at first, like the sin 
of Judas, whose beginning of sin was the love of 
money — ^this was his little fox. Such sins must be 
cast out at once before they become inveterate. 
Or if we regard these things as spoken of Christ 
and his Church, the words will appear to be 
addressed to the doctors of the Church, to whom 
a command is given to take the foxes that spoil 
the vineyard. By foxes we can understand per- 
verse teachers of heretical dogmas, who, by means 
of clever argument, seduce the hearts of the inno- 
cent and injure the Lord's vineyard, so that it 
cannot flourish in the right faith. A command is 
therefore given to the Catholic doctors to lose no 

1 Orig. Op. iii. p. 92. 
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time in refuting such teachers, — while they are 
small, and before they have deceived many souls, 
— and by opposite argument and the word of 
truth to convince them of their errors." It is true 
that the advice which he gives to convince sup- 
posed heretical teachers by argument and the 
word of truth is excellent, and well worthy of 
being followed by the bishops and doctors of 
the Church of England at this present time ; but 
it must be remembered that Origen does not adduce 
the smallest possible fragment of evidence to show 
that the writer of the Canticles meant to convey 
any meaning of this kind. But let us look again 
at this Father's mode of exposition. Who would 
ever have dreamed that Samson's 300 foxes were 
intended to teach some spiritual lesson? but so 
they did, according to our author. The number 
three is a mystic number, and these 300 foxes 
denote the three kinds of sin whereby man is 
assailed — ^^for every sin is either one of deed, or 
word, or consent of the mind."^ Again, on the 
words ^^ his left hand is under my head, and his 
right hand embraces me," he writes, "turn 
yourself quickly to the Spirit which gives life, and 
fleeing from all corporeal appellations, see clearly 
what is meant by the right and the left hand of 
Grod." He refers to Pro v. iii. 16, "Length of 
days is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honour." ^ 

» Orig. Op. iii. p. 93. « Ibid. p. 76. 
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The first part of the second verse of ch. vii. is 
explained to mean Wisdom inviting faithfiil souls 
and saying, ^^ Come to my goblet and drink the 
wine which I have prepared for you, my spiritual 
drink." ^^The heap of wheat" of the same verse 
denotes " spiritual food." ^ 

So much for Origen's "fanciful allegories and 
inexplicable mysteries." And yet a large section 
of the English Church follow this Christian Father 
wheresoever he will. Modem writers also have 
given us instances of expositions as wild and 
visionary and subversive of all rules of criticism 
as is that of Origen and other Christian Fathers. 
" Quousque tandem abutemini patientia nostra" 
doctores ? What, for instance, will be thought of the 
following specimen of interpretation ? On Psalm 
vi. the writer remarks, *^ This is the first of the 
seven penitential Psalms. The number seven can- 
not be considered as altogether accidental, things 
sacred so readily fall into that number ; for it is 
that of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, the 
seven deadly sins, and the like. The title of the 
Psalm, *To the chief musician,' we have sup- 
5 posed may intimate that it is not of David only, 

but dedicated to the music' of the Church. It is 
also, as the preceding, in the LXX. entitled, ^ to 
the end,' as directing us to Christ, /the end of 
our pilgrimage.' In addition to this, it is * upon 
the eighth' (margin), which has been taken to 

* Orig. Op. iii. p. 101. 
2 
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signify a musical instrument of eight strings, or a 
time in music. But this explanation need not 
interfere with those devout reflections of which 
the term Hhe eighth' is suggestive among Pa- 
tristic and mediaeval writers. St Augustine and 
others apply this Psalm to the judgment which 
they consider to be intimated by this number, — 
the ^ eighth ' day or the octave coming in when 
time, with its seven-fold course, or seven weeks, 
is at an end, and that the Church here prays in 
fear of that condemnation. . . .But the eighth day 
is not only of the resurrection and the Lord's day, 
but of circumcision also. As such it indicates both 
mortification and likewise restoration." (" The 
Psalms interpreted of Christ." London, 1864.) 

Athanasius regarded the whole of this poem, 
from beginning to end, in a mystic sense, as an 
enigmatical allegory, (oltt' aq/ris [Ji^^xV ^^"^^S [Jt'tjo-Ti' 
x&g [xsTOL aXXijyog/a^ amyfjLOLTw^ous.) " It is writ- 
ten," he says, " in hidden language, and those 
only who are well versed in the allegorical mode 
of interpretation ought to study it, lest through 
the ignorance of the unlearned this book fall into 
ill repute." ^ Athanasius looked upon the Canti- 
cles as a song in celebration of the Incarnation 
of Christ ; his explanations are fully as fanciful as 
Origen's. 

The early fathers, it is well known, were for the 

1 Athanasii, Synopnia Script. Sac, Op., vol. ii. p. 159. 
Parisiis, 1698. 
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most part little skilled in the Hebrew language ; 
their commentaries therefore are often not on the 
text of the original, but on that of the Septuagint, 
and as the Greek version frequently materially 
differs from the Hebrew, it is easy to imderstand 
how much of their expositions is founded on a 
wrong reading. 

For instance, whole pages have been written by 
way of elucidating the following passage, " Thy 
breasts are better than wine," Cant. i. 2, and 
" We will remember thy breasts more than wine," 
i. 4. The Hebrew word :fTT '' thy loves," or " thy 
caresses," has been read by the LXX as Tf*^? '' thy 
breasts." The interpretation of Gregory Nyssa 
and some other Fathers is, " that we are taught 
by these words, that all human wisdom, of what- 
ever kind, cannot equal the simple nourishment 
of Divine knowledge." 

Perhaps none of the ancient Fathers have sur- 
passed Cyril of Jerusalem^ in fanciful interpreta- 
tion. In the fragment of his Homily on the 
Paralytic Man he has given us some comments 
on passages in the Canticles. He sees in Solomon^s 
palanquin (iii. 9) nothing but a symbol of Christ's 
passion ; its middle part " being paved " signified 
the pavement at Gabbatha ; " the silver pillars " of 
the palanquin were the " thirty pieces of silver ; " 
^^ I am come into my garden " (v. 1) bad reference 

. ^ Dr Ginsburg ascribes this interpr^taiion to Cyril of Alex- 
andria. 

2 * 
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to Christ's being buried in Joseph's garden ; the 
myrrh and spice of the same verse were the sweet 
spices which the women brought to embalm him ; 
the ^^ honey and honeycomb " signified the honey- 
comb which he ate after the resurrection. '^ While 
the King sitteth at his table " (i. 12) was spoken 
of Jesus Christ as he sat at meat in the house of 
Simon the leper.^ 

^^ To the scholastics of the middle ages," says 
Dr Grinsburg, " the Song of Songs seemed an un- 
fathomable abyss of mysticism, into whose depths 
they could dive as deeply as their speculative 
minds and fertile imaginations prompted them." 
St Bernard wrote 86 sermons on the first two 
chapters only of the Canticles, and one of his dis- 
ciples, after St Bernard's death, continued these 
discourses to the 10th verse of ch. v., writing 48 
more sermons. As a specimen of St Bernard's 
sermons I give the following: 

" To you, my brethren, very different words 
must be addressed from what are said to other 
men ; or, at any rate, they must be spoken after a 
diflferent fashion. 

'' For to others, he, who would observe in his 
teaching the apostolic rule, must give milk to 
drink and not strong meat, but before the spirit- 
ually-minded more solid food must be set, as 
the apostle has taught us when he says, ^ We 

* CyriUi Hierosolym. Op. quae supersunt omnia. Ozon. 
1703, p. 314. 
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speak wisdom among them that are perfect/ and 
such, I trust, are ye, unless now for a long time 
ye have been engaged in heavenly studies and 
have meditated day and night in the law of God 
in vain. Open, therefore, your mouths not for 
milk but for bread ! Solomon has bread to oflFer,^ 
and that too both sumptuous and well-flavoured ; 
I speak of that book which is called the ' Song of 
Songs.' Let the bread be presented, if you are 
willing, and let it be broken.''^ (Ser. I.) In another 
discourse he says, "This sermon must be entrusted 
only to sober minds and ears, for the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of Grod, 
• . . . Listen, then, and understand that there is 
a kissing mouth, an assuming word, the thing 
kissed, the flesh which is assumed, and the kiss 
which is made equally by the kissing and the kissed, 
the very person, that is, made of two (natures), the 
Mediator between Grod and men, the man Christ 
Jesus* According to this rule of interpretation no 
one of the saints would presume to say, * Let him 
kiss me with his mouth,' but only, ' with the kiss 
of his mouth,' .... happy kiss and wonder- 
ful for its stupendous condescension, in which 
mouth is not pressed on mouth, but God is united 
with man ! " * 

Luther rejected the interpretation, so generally 
prevalent, that the Canticles set forth the love of 

* Sancti Bernard! Op. omnia, i. p. 1273. Paris, 1719. 
« Ibid. p. 1277. 
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Christ and the Church, and advanced a new theory, 
viz. "that the Bride is the happy and peaceful state 
under the dominion of Solomon, and that the song 
is a hymn of praise in which Solomon thanks God 
for the obedience rendered unto him as a divine 
gift : for where the Lord does not direct and rule, 
there is neither obedience nor happy dominion, but 
where there is obedience or a happy dominion, 
there the Lord lives and kisses and embraces his 
bride with his word, and that is the kisses of his 
mouth." ^ 

Castellio^ in 1644 regarded the Canticles as a 
mere conversation between Solomon and a certain 
young Shulamite girl, and deemed it unworthy 
of a place in the sacred canon. 

Bishop Patrick is fond of the mystical. On Cant, 
vii. 2, " thy navel is like a round goblet which 
wanteth not liquor; thy belly is like a heap of wheat 
set about with lilies," he writes, " What is the mys- 
tical meaning of this hieroglyphic vesture (as it may 
be called) is very hard to say. It may be applied 
to the two sacraments which the Church admin- 
isters to her children ; the font in baptism being 
represented by the former, and the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper by the other part of this figure." 

] Qinsburg, p. 69. Luther speaks of other explanations of 
this poem, in the following words : '^ In hoc Ganticum Begis 
Salomonis multi varias, easque infestivas et prodigiosan inter- 
pretationes commenti sunt." (Op. omnia. Tom. iv. PrsBfatio 
in C. Cant.) 

* SebaBh'an Castalion. 
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Matthew Henry adopted the allegorical meaning 
that Christ and his Church are the things signi- 
fied. "It is an allegory^'' he says, "the letter 
of which kills those who rest in that and look no 
further, but the spirit of which gives life." The 
best hey to this book he thought was the 45th 
Psalm, " which we find applied to Christ in the 
New Testament, and therefore (!) this ought to be 
so too," The following is a specimen of Matthew 
Henry's exposition. On Cant. viii. 8 he writes, 
"Christ and his spouse having sufficiently con- 
firmed their love to each other, and agreed it to 
be on both sides strong as death and inviolable, 
they are here in these verses, like a loving hus- 
band and wife, consulting together about their 
aflfairs and considering what they should do. 
Yoke-fellows having laid their hearts together, 
lay their heads together, to contrive about their 
relations and about their estates, and accordingly 
this happy pair are here advising with one another 
about a sister and a vineyard. They are con- 
sulting about their sister, their little sister, and 
the disposing of her. The spouse proposes her 
case with passionate concern, ' We have a sister, 
a little sister, and she hath no breasts,' — she is not 
grown up to maturity. This may be understood 
as spoken by the Jewish Church concerning the 
Gentile world. God had espoused the Church of 
the Jews to himself, . . . but what was to be- 
come of the poor Gentiles, ^ the barren that has 
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not borne/ among the desolate ? Their condi- 
tion (says the pious Jew) is very deplorable and 
forlorn — they are sisters^ children of the same 
fathers, God and Adam, but they are little be- 
cause not dignified with the knowledge of Grod ; 
they have no breasts^ no divine revelation, no Scrip- 
tures, no ministers, no breasts of consolation 
drawn out to them whence they might suck, being 
strangers to the covenant of promised 

The learned prelate, Bishop Lowth, supposed, 
with Bossuet, that the Song of Songs was a nuptial 
dialogue, or an eptthalamium, on the occasion of 
the marriage of Solomon with the daughter of 
Pharaoh. Solomon, " who was both in name and 
reality the Prince of Peace,", is the spouse ; his 
bride is Solomitisy ^^ the same name with a femi- 
nine^termination." " Who this wife of Solomon 
was, is not clearly ascertained," but he thinks 
she was a daughter of Pharaoh. To a certain ex- 
tent Lowth admitted an allegorical meaning. 
*^ May we not therefore, with some shadow of 
reason," he adds, " suspect that under the allegory 
of Solomon choosing a wife from the Egjrptians 
might be doubly typified that other Prince of 
Peace who was to espouse a Church chosen from 
among the Grentiles ? " But Lowth was too great 
a scholar and too wise and judicious a writer to 
draw any bold and hasty conclusion, and he says, 
" Concerning the explanation of this allegory, I 
will only add, that, in the first place, we ought to 
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be cautions of carrying the figurative application 
too far, and of entering into a precise explication 
of every particular ; as these minute investigations 
are seldom conducted with sufficient prudence not 
to offend the serious part of mankind, learned as 
well as unlearned. Again, I would advise that 
this production be treated according to the estab- 
lished rules of this kind of allegory, fully and ex- 
pressly delivered in the sacred writings, and that 
the author be permitted to be his own inter- 
preter." ^ 

Bishop Percy adopted the nuptial theory of 
Grotius, Bossuet, and Lowth, and, Uke the latter 
thlBologian, gives excellent advice to commentators 
fond of the wild and mystical : 

"If a sacred allegory may be defined a figurative 
discourse, which under a lower and more obvious 
meaning delivers the most sublime and important 
truths, then it is the first duty of an expositor to 
ascertain the lower and more obvious meaning ; 
for till this is done, it is impossible to discover 
what truths are couched under it. Without this 
all is vague and idle conjecture. It is erecting an 
edifice without a foundation, which however fiiir 
and goodly to the view, will be blown down by 
the slightest breath of true criticism." ^ 

Wesley was an advocate of the theory that 

^ Lectures an the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. Gregory's 
Edition, p. 346. 
^ Preface to the Song of Solomon. London, 1764. 
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Christ and his Church were the subject of the 
book. Michaelis, the learned professor of Gottin- 
gen, rejected in toto the allegorical interpretation, 
and has advanced several arguments against it. 
*^Only let us suppose," he says, '^contrary to the 
general opinion concerning the Canticles, that the 
affection which is described in this poem is not 
that of lovers previous to their nuptials, but the 
attachment of two delicate persons who have been 
long united in the sacred bond, can we suppose 
such happiness unworthy of being recommended 
as a pattern to mankind, and of being celebrated 
as a subject of gratitude to the great Author of 
happiness ? " ^ 

^^ The honour, however, of first elucidating the 
true design of this book is due to J. J. Jacobi, 
notwithstanding the imperfections of his attempt. 
He showed that the importance of this song is not 
to describe the chaste passion of conjugal love, but 
to celebrate fidelity. The pattern of this conjugal 
fidelity is the Shulamite, the heroine of the book. 
This humble woman was married to a shepherd. 
Solomon, being struck with her beauty, tempted 
her with the luxuries and splendour of his court to 
forsake her husband and enter the royal harem ; but 
the Shulamite spumed all the allurements, and 
remained faithful to her humble husband." * 

Herr von Pufiendorfi^in 1776 advanced one of the 

* Note to Lowth's Lectures, p. 313. 
, Ginsburg, p. 87. 
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most extravagant theories imaginable. He explain^ 
ed the song hieroglj^phically, and believed that as. 
sacred picture-language constituted the wisdom of 
Solomon's days (picture-language being then used 
by all nations to express everything divine), Solo- 
mon, being better versed in the Egyptian mysteries 
than his contemporaries, would write the divine 
mysteries of this book in hieroglyphics. 

The Grerman poet. Herder, has given a transla- 
tion of the Song of Songs.^ He warmly espoused 
the obvious and literal meaning, and has some 
admirable remarks on the question as to whether 
there may be underneath it a higher spiritual 
sense. He is unable to find " the slightest intima-* 
tion that such a sense was the design of the 
author." Herder was followed by Kleuker, who 
opposed the allegorical interpretation, and main- 
tained, with the above-named poet, that the book 
was made up of detached songs or amorets. 
We must not linger over the theories of other 
writers, who recognize, more or less, some typi- 
cal meaning underlying the literal one. We 
must come to recent commentators. " When the 
battle between the allegorizers and literalists was 
being waged on the Continent, the few champions 
who came forward in England to defend the literal 
interpretation received an important addition to 
their number in the person of Dr Pye Smith, 

^ * Sammtliche Werke, siebenter Theil. Salomon's Lieder 
der Liebe. Carlsruhe, 1828. 
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who denounced this method of treating Scripture 
as contrary to all laws of language, and dangerous 
to real religion. He regards this song as a Pas- 
toral eclogue, or a succession of eclogues, repre- 
senting, in the vivid colour of Asiatic rural 
scenery, with a splendour of artificial decoration, 
the honourable loves of a newly-married bride 
and bridegroom, with some other interlocutors."^ 
Amongst the names of those who defended the 
true design of this poem in Germany, that of the 
celebrated Ewald is conspicuous ; to which must 
be added those of Hirzel and Meier. In France 
M. R^nan is especially to be noted. In America 
Professor Noyes is a strong opponent of the alle- 
gorical sense, but he regards the Canticles as a 
collection of erotic songs without any moral or reli- 
gious design. Professor Stowe, on the other hand, 
is a defender of an allegorical interpretation, as 
also are Keil, Hahn, Hengstenberg, Kitto, Bur- 
rowes, &c. Delitzsch, once a defender of the 
theory that the design of the Song of Songs was 
to show the mutual love subsisting between Solo- 
mon and Wisdom, has abandoned the allegorical 
interpretation as being the essential feature of the 
poem, which he regards "as celebrating the 
victory of virtuous love in humble life over the 
allurements of royalty." 

The arguments which have been brought for- 
ward to .sustain the allegorical or typical senses are 

* Ginsburg, p. 94. 
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in the highest degree unsatisfactory. The Jewish 
allegory that the Song of Songs was intended to 
depict the love of Jehovah to his people does far 
less violence to the rules of sober criticism than 
the expositions which most of the Christian Fathers 
have adopted. But even this less mischievous 
form of interpretation is wholly devoid of argu- 
ment in its favour. The poem contains not the 
slightest intimation of a mystical sense. Dr 
Ginsburg has truly said — " In every allegory or 
parable employed in the Scriptures, or in any 
good human composition, something is wrought 
into its texture to indicate most unmistakably its 
allegorical design ; that under the garb of an im- 
mediate representation is conveyed one more 
remote. . . If, therefore, the author of this poem 
had intended it to be understood allegorically, he 
would have given some indication to that effect, 
especially since the allegories occasionally used in 
some parts of this very book (iv. 12; v. 1 ; vii. 
7, 8) are rendered plain and obvious. As there is, 
however, not the slightest intimation in the whole 
of this lengthy poem that it is designed to be 
allegorical, we are unwarranted to assume it. To 
take one portion of the Scriptures allegorically, 
without even an obscure hint of it in the writing 
itself, is to violate the established laws of language, 
and to expose all other portions of the sacred 
volume to a similar treatment. If one chooses to 
allegorize one part without any sanction, another 
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may choose to allegorize another. But we have 
no right to depart from the literal and obvious 
' meaning, without some authority for it from the 
inspired writer. This argument is applicable to 
every allegorical interpretation, whether historical 
or hieroglyphical, whether political or metaphysi- * 
•eal."^ This remark leads me to notice the opinion 
-which has been advanced by Mr Lane, that the 
Song of Songs is an ode of similar nature to the 
religious love songs sung at the sikra by the 
Mohammedan dervishes in Cairo, Mr Lane gives 
the following translation of a poem which was fre- 
quently sung at these religious festivities : 

** With love my heart is troubled ; 

And mine eye-lids hindreth sleep : 
My vitals are dissever'd ; 

While with streaming tears I weep. 
My union seems far distant : 

Will my love e'er meet mine eye ? 
Alas ! did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

** By dreary nights I'm wasted : 

Absence makes my hope expire : 
My tears like pearls are dropping : 

And my heart is wrapt in fire. 
Whose is like my condition ? 

Scarcely know I remedy. 
Alas ! did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

" O turtle dove ! acquaint me 

Wherefore thus dost thou lament ? 

^ Ginsburg, p. 119. 
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Art thou so stung by absence ? 

Of thy wings deprived and pent ? 
He saith, ' our griefs are equal : ' 

Worn away with love, I lie. 
Alas ! did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

^* O first and sole Eternal, 

Show thy favour yet to me : 
Thy slave, Ahmad El-Bekree, 

Hath no Lord excepting thee. 
By T&rhi, the Great Prop)iet ! 

Do thou not his wish deny. 
Alas ! did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh." 

Mr Lane continues, " I must translate a few 
more lines to show more strongly the similarity of 
these songs to that of Solomon ; and lest it should 
be thought that I have varied the expressions, I 
shall not attempt to render them into verse. In 
the same collection of poems sung at sikrs is one 
which begins with these lines : 

[ O gazelle from among the gazelles of El-yemen ! 
I am thy slave without cost. 
O thou small of age and iresh of skin ! 
O thou who art scarce past the time of drinking milk ! ' 

In the first of these verses we have a comparison 
exactly agreeing with that in the concluding verse 
of Solomon's Song ; for the word which in our 
Bible is translated ^ a roe,' is used in Arabic as 
synonymous with ' ghazal ' (or a gazelle), and the 
mountains of El-yemen are the ^ mountains of 
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spices; This poem ends with the following 
lines : 

" The phantom of thy form visited me in my slumber : 
I said, * O phantom of slumber ! who sent thee ? ' 
He said, ' He sent me whom thou knowest ; 
He whose love occupies thee. 

The beloved of my heart visited me in the darkness of night : 
I stood to show him honour, until he sat down, 
I said, ' O thou my petition and all my desire ! 
Hast thou come at midnight and not feared the watchmen ? ' 
He said to me, ' I feared ; but however love 
Had taken from me my soul and my breath.' " 

" Compare the above with the second and five 
following verses of the fifth chapter of Solomon's 
Song. Finding that songs of this description are 
extremely numerous, and almost the only poems 
sung at ^krs; that they are composed for this 
purpose, and intended only to have a spiritual 
sense (though certainly not understood in such a 
sense by the generality of the vulgar) ; I cannot 
entertain any doubt as to the design of Solomon's 
Song. The specimens which I have just given of 
the religious love-songs of the Muslims have not 
been selected in preference to others as most agree- 
ing with that of Solomon, but as being in frequent 
use ; and the former of the two as having been 
sung at the sikr which I have begun to describe."^ 

Professor Noyes* has shown how untenable is 

: ' Lane's " Modem Egyptians," pp. 447, 448. Ed. of 1860. 

' " New Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canti- 
cles," p. 130. 
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Mr Lane's opinion with respect to the nature of 
the Song of Songs. I cannot do better than quote 
Professor Noyes' own words. 

" As to the first of these religious love-songs of 
the Mahometan dervishes, whatever slight resem- 
blance it may have to any part of the Canticles, 
it differs essentially from any of them in the cir- 
cumstance, that the Supreme Being is expressly 
introduced as the object of worship. Without 
this essential circumstance no one could tell 
whether it were originally composed for a love- 
song, or a religious hymn expressing a longing 
for a union of the soul with God, according to the 
Sufi philosophy and religion. In the second 
poem quoted by Mr Lane, it is to be regretted 
that he did not quote the whole of it ; for I can 
by no means admit the circumstance that it was 
sung by the dervishes in their morning devotions 
to be conclusive in regard to the original design of 
the hymn. Mr Lane expressly tells us in a note 
that he found the last six lines inserted, with some 
slight alterations, as a common love-song in a 
portion of the ^ Thousand and One Nights,' printed 
at Calcutta, vol. i. p. 225 ; Lane's Translation, ii. p. 
349. Whether the whole was originally composed 
as a love-song or a devotional hymn does not 
appear from the parts of it which Mr Lane gives 
us. If in the parts omitted there is any clear 
reference to the Deity, it is unlike any of the 
Canticles. If there is no such reference, the 

3 
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meaning of the hymn is too doubtful to allow 
any inference to be drawn from it. For we might 
as well allow the singing of Dr Watts's version of 
the Canticles to be an argument for their original 
design, as to admit the singing of the mystic 
dervishes to be an evidence of the original design 
of the hymns. 

" Before making some general remarks on this 
whole subject of attempting to show the character 
of the Canticles by reference to the pantheistic 
poetry of the Mahometan Sufis, it may be well to 
mention that reference has been made even to the 
poets of Hindostan for the same purpose, especially 
to the Gitagovinda, the production of a celebrated 
Hindoo poet, named Jayadeva. This appears to 
be a mystical poem, designed to celebrate the 
loves of Crishna and Radha, or the reciprocal 
attraction between the Divine goodness and the 
human so.ul. Now whatever may be the resem- 
blance between the Gitagovinda and Canticles in 
some of their imagery, there is this essential 
difference, that in the former, Crishna was the 
chief incarnate God of the Hindoos, and that there 
are references to other gods, and to various super- 
stitions of the Hindoo mythology ; whilst in the 
Canticles there is no reference to any but human 
characters. Besides, the author of the Gitagovinda 
clearly intimates its religious character in the 
conclusion of the poem . . . But, after all, the great 
objection remains to any conclusion drawn from 
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the pantheistic mystic poets, whether of Persia or 
India, whether Mahometans or Hindoos, namely, 
that their productions are founded on a religion 
and philosophy entirely different from the Jewish. 
The Canticles^ are productions of a different 
country, and separated from any of the songs of 
the Sufi poets by an interval of nearly two thou- 
sand years. The Jewish religion has nothing in 
common with the pantheistic mysticism on which 
these songs are founded. There is nothing in the 
Old Testament of a similar character. If any pro- 
duction similar to those mystical love-songs had 
existed in the religious literature of the Hebrews, 
undoubtedly we should have found some in the 
Book of Psalms, which comprises compositions 
from the age preceding that of David to a period 
long after the return of the Jews from the Captivity 
at Babylon. But in the most fervent Psalms, the 
forty-second, for instance, nothing of the kind is 
found. Neither is anything similar to those 
mystic songs ascribed to the Jewish sects, as de- 
scribed by Josephus and Philo. Nothing of the 
kind is laid to the charge of the Essenes. It is 
needless to say that nothing approaching to the 
like character is found in the New Testament. 
Nothing similar is discovered even in the allegori- 
cal paraphrase of the Targumist on the Canticles. 
All these religious love-songs are founded on the 
Sufi religion, or rather religious philosophy, 
which, whether it was borrowed from India, as 

3 * 
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Von Hammer supposes^ or arose independently 
among the Mahometans, according to the opinion 
of Tholuck, has no connection with or resem- 
blance to the Jewish. It is as diflferent from the 
latter as darkness from light. The argument 
therefore which is drawn from the mystical songs 
of the Mahometan devotees for ascribing a mysti- 
cal character to the Canticles, is without found- 
ation." 

Is it probable that Christ and his apostles should 
have made no allusion to the allegorical sense of 
the Song of Songs, supposing that such an inter- 
pretation was the received creed of the sacred 
writers of the New Testament ? ^^ Is it possible,'* 
asks Dr Ginsburg, " that the Apostle Paul, who 
so frequently describes the relation of Christ 
to the Church .by the union subsisting between 
husband and wife (2 Cor. xi. 2 ; Rom. vii. 4 ; 
Eph. V. 23 — 32), would be silent about a book 
which, more than any other in the Old Testament, 
sets forth that union ? The fact, therefore, that 
our Saviour and his apostles never once refer to 
this book is against the allegorical interpretation." 

But, if no other argument against the allege- 
rizers existed, the incongruity, to make use of no 
stronger expression, of referring many passages 
in the poem to Jehovah or to Jesus as the 
speaker, would alone be quite sufficient, one 
would suppose, to disprove so preposterous a no- 
tion. Does the Divine Bridegroom address his 
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spouse, the Church, in such words as these : " Thy 
navel is like a round goblet, let not spiced wine 
be wanting. Thy belly is like a heap of wheat 
set about with lilies ! " 

The simple story of this beautiful poem may 
be told in a few words. A village girl of 
Shulem, the only daughter of her widowed 
mother, is betrothed to a young shepherd. Their 
attachment appears to have excited the fears of 
her brothers, who were anxious for her welfare 
and the preservation of her chastity. They kept 
a strict watch over her and sent her to look after 
the vineyards on their farm, where continual 
exposure had the eflfect of burning her complexion. 
Whether the young Shulamite was married to her 
shepherd lover at the time of which the poem 
treats, or whether she was still only betrothed, it 
is not easy to decide positively. I incline to the 
opinion that the young couple were married. One 
day when on a visit to or from her garden, where 
she had gone to see the opening buds of spring, — 
all unawares, she feU in with the cortege of King 
Solomon, who was, it is probable, on a spring 
visit to the country. Her beauty and attractions 
arrest the king's attention, and he captures the 
Shulamite damsel, places her in the royalpalanquin, 
and takes her, an unvnlling companion, to the 
palace at Jerusalem. She is introduced into the 
harem, where her sun-burnt face attracts the 
notice of the fair ladies of the court. True to 
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her humble shepherd lover, the virtuous girl 
resists all the allurements of Solomon to win her 
affection. She wiU think only of her own true 
love ; she asks the other ladies of the harem to 
leave her alone that she may enjoy the thoughts 
of his excellence and the assurance that she was 
his and he hers. The shepherd is supposed to 
follow her to the palace, and to gain sight of her 
from the outside of the palace. Solomon, finding 
that all his advances are in vain, allows her to 
leave the royal palace. Hand in hand the two 
faithful lovers proceed to her home, and ujider the 
quince tree, where the love-spark was first kindled, 
they stop and renew their vows of constancy and 
fidelity. The companions of the shepherd see 
them coming, and when they meet he asks his 
young wife^ to sing for them, which she does in 
words she had formerly used under the circum- 
stances of their separation. Such are the main 
features of the plot of this poem, which I now 
present before my readers. I will then briefly 
notice some of the most important points con- 
nected with its form, its author, and date. 

' The question as to whether the Shulamite and shepherd 
were or were not married, can only be decided, in the absence 
of other indications, by the meaning of the Hebrew word fj^^ 
(calldh), which, being most probably derived from a root signi- 
fying " to crown," favours the opinion of those who maintain 
that the pair was wedded. The word also signifies " daaghter- 
in-law," and is so rightly rendered by the English version in 
several passages. 
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Ch. i. 1 THE SONG OF SONGS, 

WHICH IS SOLOMON'S.' 

PAET I. 

A GoTTAT Lady of the harem addressing Solomon.^ 

2 Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth, 
Por thy caresses are better than wine ; 

^ This is simply the inscription, and certainly not the state- 
ment of the author of the poem ; it is similar to the inscrip- 
tions in the Book of Psalms, ascribing certain Psalms to different 
authors, as " a Psalm of David,'* *' a Psalm or Song of Asaph/' 
&c., and should have been printed in small type distinct from 
the poem itself. The inscriptions of the Psalms are, it is well 
known, not always trustworthy. They are, in some cases, '' due 
to the guess of a later writer." (See Perowne on the Fsahns, p. 
cv.) The question of authorship must be decided by the 
internal evidence supplied by the style and contents of the 
different hymns. 

^ The scene is supposed to be laid in the gynsdcium, or 
women's apartment of Solomon's tent, or summer-house in the 
country. The king is surrounded by the court ladies, who address 
him in amorous language. The Shulamite is brought in, and 
begs her lover to deliver her. The court ladies look with 
astonishment upon her, and are inclined to despise her on 
account of her sun-burnt face, occasioned, as she tells them, by 
the harsh conduct of her brothers, who compelled her to keep 
their vineyards. She longs to know where her shepherd lover 
is feeding his flock (i. 1 — 7). Some commentators suppose that 
the Shulamite is, in verses 2 to 4, addressing her absent lover. 
This may be so. The details in the distribution of the verses 
will always be more or less a matter of taste, unless the text 
affords a decisive hint. 
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Thy ointments are lovely with fragrance.* 

3 Like ointment is thy name diffiised ; 
Therefore do the damsels love thee. 

The Shulamite (to her absent lover). 

4 Draw me after thee — ^let us run together. — 
The king has brought me into his chambers. 

CoiTET Ladies addressing SoLOMoy. 
We will be glad and rejoice in thee, 
"We will extol thy love above wine ; 
Thou art deservedly loved. 

The Shxtlamite. 

5 I am swarthy, O daughters of Jerusalem,^ 
As the tents of Kedar,' 

But comely as the curtains of Solomon. 

6 Do not despise me because I am dark, 
Por the sun has burned me ; 

My mother's sons were angry with me, 
They made me keeper of the vineyard,* 

* The ancient Jews were in the habit of anointing their heads, 
hands, and clothes, with perfumed ointments ; " oil of myrrh " 
was a favourite cosmetic. 

^ The Shulamite addresses the court ladies by this phrase. 
(See also v. 8, 16.) 

^ Kedar was the name of a nomadic people of Arabia 
Petrasa ; their tents appear to have been made of the black 
skins of goats or sheep, like those of the modem Bedouin. 

* The root of the Hebrew word for " vineyard " has reference 
to something '^ noble " and ^* beautiful'* By the expression 
" Mine own vineyard I have not kept," the Shulamite may mean 
to say that the hot sun had spoiled her face. The idea may 
be thus expressed in English phraseology : '^ My brothers made 
me look after their roses, my cheeks have quite lost their own ; " 
or she may simply mean by these words that she had not been 
able to preserve herself from falling into Solomon's hands. 
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Mine own vineyard I have not kept. 

She addresses her absent lover. 

7 Tell me, O thou, whom my soul loveth, 
Where thou feedest thy flock, 

Where thou makest it to lie down at noon. 
For why should I be as one fainting 
Among the flocks of thy companions P ^ 

COTTBT LaJ)ISS. 

8 If thou knowest not, most lovely of women, 
Then go along by the foot-tracks of thy flock, 
And feed thy kids 

Beside the shepherds' tents. 

SOLOMOK.* 

9 To my mare ' in the chariot of Pharaoh 
Have I compared thee, my love. 

10 Comely are thy cheeks with rows, 
And thy neck with chains. 

11 Bows of gold we will make for thee. 
With studs of silver. 

^*^i— ' '■ ■■■■■■ -^ ■ ^ ■■ — ■ I ■ I ^ ■ ■ — ^^— ^^ —■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■■ ■■■■■^^-■■^ , , — 

1 « Lest I should wander in search of thee from flock to 
flock, languid even to fainting through the noon-tide heat." 
This is the explanation of Gesenius, and seems the most accept- 
able of the numerous renderings of the Hebrew, rr^^QU^ 

' Solomon praises the young girl's beauty (9-^11) ; she 
dwells on her love to her shepherd spouse (12 — 14) ; Solomon 
reiterates his admiration (15) j the Shulamite hers for her be- 
loved (16) ; the Shulamite compares herself to the flowers of 
the vale of Sharon (ii. 1) ; the Shepherd lover admires her 
above all other women (2) ; the Shulamite dwells in thought 
upon her beloved (ii. 3). 

' Solomon imported horses from Egypt (1 Kings x. 28), 
and compares the damsel to one of his favourite mares. Such 
a comparison is not at all uncommon amongst Greek and Latin 
writers. 
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The Shvlamitb (alone). 

12 So long as the king is at his table/ 
Mj spikenard giyeth its odour. 

13 A bundle of myrrh is my beloved to me, 
Between my breasts he shall rest ; 

14 My beloved is to me as a cluster of henna 
In the vineyards of En-gedi. 

SoLOMOir (re-entering), 

15 Behold thou art beautiful, my love, 
Behold thou art beautiful, 

Tbine eyes are like doves. 

The Shvlakite (addressing Tier absent lover), 

16 Behold thou art beautiful, my beloved, 
Yea, thou art lovely. 

Our bed too is green. 

17 The beams of our house are cedar, 
And our ceiling of pines. 

Ch. ii. 1 I am a narcissus of Sharon, a lily of the valley.' 

^ So long as the king is away from me, I can think with 
pleasure on my beloved one. The word translated '' camphire " 
in the authorized version certainly denotes the henna plant, 
which was so commonly used to dye the hair, hands, and nails 
of the Orientals. Camphire is the product of a kind of tree 
which grows in Sumatra and the island of Formosa, and conse- 
quently was quite unknown to the Jews. Henna is yielded by 
the Zawsonia alba^ which grows in Egypt, Syria, Arabia, &c. 
The modem Egyptians still use the henna dye. (See Lane's 
Modem Egyptians, Ed. 1860, p. 38.) Sonnini tells us that the 
women used to place a bunch of this aromatic plant in their 
bosoms; hence the allusion in verse 13. Ancient Egyptian 
mummies exhibit their nails dyed with henna. 

* The Hebrew word rendered "rose" in our version very 
probably denotes the narcissus, which, with lilies and other 
bulbous plants, to this day grows in the beautiful vale of Sharon. 
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The Shephbbd Spouse. 

2 As a lily among the thoms. 

So is my love among the daughters. 

The Shtjlamite.^ 

3 As a quince-tree among the wild trees, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 

I delight to sit under its shade, 
And its fruit is sweet to my palate ; 

4 He brings me to the vineyard, 
And his banner over me is love. 

5 Sustain me with cakes,^ 
Befresh me with quinces, 
For I languish with love ! 

6 His left hand is under my head. 
And his right hand embraces me. 

The Shefhebd Spouse. 

7 I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the gazelles, or the hinds of the field, 
Neither to arouse nor to disturb my love, 
Until she please. 

The lily to which reference is frequently made in the poem is 
doubtless the magnificent white lily, Idlium candidum. The 
lily and narcissus would be;^in blossom about the same time, i. e. 
in the spring or early summer, the season in which the circum- 
stances of the poem are supposed to take place. (See ii. 12, 13 ; 
vi. 11.) The young shepherdess modestly compares herself to 
the wild flowers of the field. The narcissus may denote the 
sweet and loving affection with which her spouse regarded her, 
and perhaps there may be allusion to her chastity, in her com- 
parison of herself with the Shoshanna, or white lily. 

^ The poet represents the loving pair as being now together 
again. 

' These cakes were made of pressed raisins (see Hos. iii. 1, 
margin), and were considered refreshing food for weary travel- 
lers, &c. 2 Sam. vi. 19. 



/ 
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PAET II. 

The Shulamits (alone, dreaming of home-scenes) . 

8 The voice of mj beloved, 
Behold now he comes, 
Leaping on the mountains. 
Bounding on the hills. 

9 My beloved is like a gazelle, 
Or a fawn of the hinds. 

Lo ! now, he is standing behind our wall, 
He is looking through the window, 
He is glancing through the lattice. 

10 My beloved spake and said to me, 

" Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away, 

11 !For, lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is quite gone. 

12 The flowers appear upon the earth, 
The time of singing has come. 

The voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our land. 
18 The fig-tree is ripening her green figs. 
The vines are in blossom. 
They give forth an odour,-— 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

14 O my dove, in the clefts of the rock, 
In the hiding-places of the cliffs. 
Let me see thy face. 

Let me hear thy voice, 
For thy voice is sweet 
And thy countenance lovely. 

15 Catch us the foxes, the little foxes. 
Which spoil the vineyards. 

For our vineyards are in blossom."* 



' By these words the shepherd hopes to entice his love out 
of her mother*s house, where the poet now supposes her to be ; 
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16 My beloved is mine, and I am his, 
He feeds his flock among the lilies. 

17 Before the day breathe coolly, 
And the shadows flee away, 
Betum, my beloved, 

Be like a gazelle, or a fawn of the hind. 
On the mountains of separation. 
Gh. iii. 1 Upon my bed, in the night season,^ 
I sought him whom myl^oul loveth : 
I sought him, but found him not. 

2 I must arise now and go about the city, 
In the streets and in the squares 

I must seek him whom my soul loveth : 
I sought him but found him not. 

3 The watchmen that go about the city found me. 
" Have ye seen him whom my soul loveth ? " 

4 Scarcely had I passed from them 
When I found him whom my soul loveth : 
I caught him, and would not let him go 

Till I brought him to the house of my mother. 
To the chamber of her that conceived me, 

Thb Shepherd Spotjsb. 

5 I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the gazelles and by the hinds of the field, 
Neither to arouse nor disturb my love 
Until she please. 

'' Tou must come out of your hiding-place, and drive away the 
troublesome foxes which are injuring the vines." Some writers, 
however, suppose v. 15 not to have been written by the author 
of the poem. 

^ The Shulamite relates her dreams, iii. 1 — 4!. She fancies 
herself wandering in the streets in search of her beloved one, 
questions the watchmen (verse 3), who can give her no inform- 
ation, and then immediately finds him and brings him to her 
mother's home. 
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PAET III. 

A TOWKSMAN OF JeBUSALEH.' 

6 What is this that comes up from the country 
^ As columns of smoke, 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all kinds of merchant's powders ? 

Akotheb Sfeotatob (as the procession advances), 

7 Behold it is the palanquin of Solomon. 
Threescore valiant men surround it 
From the valiant of Israel, 

8 All holding the sword. 
Expert in war, 

Each with his sword on his thigh 
Against nightly alarm. 

Anotheb. 

9 A palanquin hath King Solomon made for himself 
Of the wood of Lebanon. 

^ The scene now changes. Solomon is represented as leaving 
his summer residence, where he had been staying, and coming 
to Jerusalem. The poet introduces us to the spectacle of a 
splendid procession witnessed by some inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
In the distance it looks like ascending columns of smoke. As 
the procession draws near, it is found to be King Solomon with 
his retinue returning to the royal city. The great monarch's 
palanquin, gorgeously decorated, and redolent with aromatic 
perfumes, becomes the object of general admiration. But who 
is that young dark girl that rides by the side of the king ? It 
is the heroine of the story, the disconsolate Shulamite, a most 
unwilling traveller. Solomon is represented as having on his 
head the same crown which he wore on the day when he mar- 
ried Pharaoh's daughter. The poet subsequently discloses to 
us the circumstances attending the girl's capture. 
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10 Its pillars he made of silver. 
Its back of gold. 

Its seat of purple, 

Its middle part paved in a lovely manner 

By the daughters of Jerusalem. 

Townsmen. 

11 Come forth, O ye daughters of Zion, 
And behold King Solomon, 

With the crown wherewith his mother crowned him 

On the day of his marriage. 

On the day of the gladness of his heart. 

Solomon.^ 
Ch. iv. 1 Behold thou art beautiful, my love. 
Behold thou art beautiful. 
Thine eyes are like doves, behind thy veil ; 
Thy hair is like a flock of goats 
Hanging from Mount Gilead. 

2 Thy teeth are like a flock of shorn sheep. 
When they come up from the washing-place. 
All of which are paired. 

And none among them is wanting. 

3 Like a braid of scarlet are thy lips. 
And thy mouth is lovely. 

Like a section of the pomegranate 
Are thy temples behind thy veil. 

4 Thy neck is like the tower of David 
Builded for an armoury ; 

A thousand shields are suspended upon it,* 

^ By flattering words the king endeavours to gain possession 
of the Shulamite's affection (iv. 1—7). The scene is now in 
the gyn»cium of the Eoyal Palace at Jerusalem. 

* In ch. i. 11, Solomon had promised to adorn the Shulamite 
with golden necklaces and silver studs. He now compares her 
neck, decorated with these ornaments, to an armoury with its 
suspended gleaming shields. 
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AU shields of mighty men. 
6 Thy two breasts are like two young fawns, 
Twins of a gazelle, 
Feeding among the lilies. 

The Shulamitb. 

6 Before the day cools 

And the shadows flee away 

I will go to the mount of myrrh, 

And to the hill of frankincense.^ 

Solomon. 

7 Thou art altogether beautiful, my love. 
There is no blemish in thee. 

Shephbed Spouse.* 

8 With me from Lebanon, my bride, 
With me from Lebanon thou shalt come. 
Thou shalt look from the top of Amana, 
From the summit of Shenir and Hermon, 
From the habitations of lions, 

From the mountains of leopards. 

{She looks at him from the window,) 

9 Thou hast encouraged my heart, my sister, my spouse ; 

^ Flattering words are in vain. The young shepherd girl cares 
to think only of her loved spouse and those hill scenes which 
had afforded them so much pure delight. Before the evening 
comes she will flee away and join her true love again. 

* The shepherd spouse now appears outside at the foot of the 
seraglio, and promises to deliver his faithful young wife out of 
Solomon's hands. The dangers to which she is exposed are as 
dreadful as those which threaten travellers on the Lebanon, where 
lions, leopards, bears, and other wild animals have their lairs. 
The sight of his beloved adds courage to his heart. He com- 
pares her virtue and chastity to a garden locked up, or to a 
sealed well, a form of illustration not unfrequent in Arabian 
poets (8 — 15). 
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Thou hast encouraged my heart with one of thine eyes, 
With one chain of thy neck. 

10 How sweet is thy love, my sister, my bride, 
How much better is thy love than wine, 

And the odour of thy perfumes than all spices. 

11 Thy lips, O bride, drop honey. 
Honey and milk are under thy tongue ; 

The smell of thy garments is as the smell of Lebanon. 

12 A garden locked up is my sister, my bride, 
A spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 

13 Thy plants as a garden of pomegranates, 
With pleasant fruits, 

Henna and spikenard, 

14 Spikenard and saffron, 
Sweet reed and cinnamon, 
With all trees of frankincense, 
Myrrh and aloes. 

With all the best spices, 

15 With a garden spring, 
A well of living waters, 
And streams from Lebanon. 

16 Arise, O north wind, and come, thou south. 
Blow upon my garden, 

Let its perfume flow forth. 

Shulamite. 

Let my beloved come into his garden* 
And eat its pleasant fruits. 

Shefhebd Sfotjse.^ 

Ch. V. 1 I am come into my garden, my sister, my bride, 
I have gathered my myrrh with my balsam, 
I have eaten my honey and honeycomb, 
I have drunk my wine with my milk. 

^ They are united again. 

4 
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Attendants at the banquet. 
Eat, O companions, 
Drink abundantly, O friends. 

PAET IV. 

The Shttlamite. 

2 I WAS asleep but my heart kept awake/ 
The voice of my beloved who is knocking ! 
" Open, to me, my sister, my love, 

My dove, my perfect one. 

For my head is filled with dew. 

My locks with the drops of the night." 

3 " I have taken off my tunic, 
Shall I put it on again P 

I have washed my feet, 
Should I then soil them ? " 

4 My beloved put in his hand at the window, 
And my inmost soul was moved for him. 

6 I arose to open to my beloved ; 
And my hands dropped with myrrh. 
And my fingers with liquid myrrh. 
Upon the handles of the bolt.^ 

* Whether awake or asleep, the fond girl is ever thinking of 
her beloved spouse. She now relates another dream, in which 
she fancies she' sees her lover with dew-dripping hair seek- 
ing admission intp her mother's house. At first she hesi- 
tates to open the door, but her heart could not long refuse 
him, and she arose to admit him. With striking conformity 
to the nature of fickle dreams, the poet represents the spouse 
to have most disappointingly vanished (2 — 7). 

' The spouse had left the odour of aromatic perfumes upon 
the handle of the door. We may notice that the ancient Greek 
and Edman youths used to anoint the handles of the doors of 
the houses where their lovers dwelt with perfumes. 
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6 I opened to my beloyed, 

But my beloved had turned, and bad gone : 

My soul fainted when he spoke. 

I sought him, but found him not ; 

I called him, but he gave me no answer. 

7 The watchmen that go about the city found me, 
They smote me, they wounded me, 

The keepers of the walls took my cloak from me. 

8 I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem,^ 
If ye find my beloved. 

What will ye tell him ? 
That I languish with love. 

CouBT Ladies. 

9 What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
O thou most beautiful of women P 

What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
That thou chargest us so P 

The Shflamitb.' 

10 My beloved is fair and ruddy. 
Conspicuous among ten thousand. 

11 His head is like pure gold, 

His locks like pendent palm-branches, 
Black as a raven. 

12 His eyes like doves by water-courses, ^ 

^ The Shulamite tells the court ladies how she had been 
unable to find her beloved, and then turns to them, and be- 
seeches them, if perchance they should anywhere meet with 
him, to let him know how she was languishing on account of 
their separation. They ask with curiosity, " Wherein does thy 
lover excel other lovers, that thou art always talking about 
himP'^ (8,9.) 

' The Shulamite gladly seizes this opportunity to speak of 
her beloved's personal appearance. The words in which she 
sings his praises are clothed in that excessive hyperbolical form 
which is so characteristic of Oriental poetry. 

4 • 
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Bathed in milk, sitting in their fulness. 

13 His cheeks like beds of balsam, 
As towers of aromatic plants ; 

His lips are like lilies dropping liquid myrrh.' 

14 His hands are as orbs of gold set with topaz stones ; 
His belly as a piece of ivory workmanship, covered with 

sapphire ; 

15 His legs like pillars of marble, 
Eesting on golden pedestals ; 
His appearance as Lebanon, 
Excellent as the cedar. 

16 His voice is most sweet, 
He is altogether lovely. 

Such is my beloved, and such my frienc' 
O daughters of Jerusalem. 

CouBT Ladies.^ 
Ch. vi. 1 Whither is thy beloved gone, 
Most beautiful of women ? 
Whither is thy beloved turned away ? 
We will seek him with thee. 

The Shulamitb. 

2 My beloved is gone down into his garden, 
To the beds of balsam ; 

To delight * himself in the gardens. 
And to gather lilies. 

3 I am my beloved's, and my beloved is mine, 
He feeds his flock among the lilies. 

^ Struck with so charming a description of the beloved spouse, 
the women of the palace express their readiness to accompany 
the Shulamite in her search after him. But where are they 
likely to find him P In the garden, perhaps, she replies, where 
he is enjoying its odours, or else he is gathering the white lilies 
amongst which his flock was feeding. 

* Literally, "to feed ; " we have the same expression in English 
— " to feed the eye *' (e.ff.) with the pleasures of a landscape, &c. 
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PAET V. 
Solomon. 

4 Beautiful, my love, art thou as Tirzah, 

Comely as Jerusalem, 

But terrible as an army with banners. 
6 Turn away thine eyes from me, 

For they have overcome me ! 

Thy hair is as a flock of goats. 

Hanging from Mount Gilead. 

6 Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep, 
Which come up from the washing-place, 
All of which are paired 

And none among them is wanting. 

7 Like a section of the pomegranate 
Are thy temples behind thy veil. 

The Shefhebd Spouse. 

8 There are threescore queens, 
And fourscore concubines, 
And damsels without number. 

9 But she is my one, my dore, my perfect one^ 
She is her mother's only one, 

The choice one of her that bare her. 
The daughters saw her and blessed her. 
The queens and the concubines, 
And they praised her. 

CouBT Ladies. 

10 Who is this that looks forth as the dawn. 
Beautiful as the moon^ 

Bright as the sun. 

Terrible as an army with banners P 

The Shulamite. 

11 I went down into the nut garden. 

To admire the green plants of the valley, 
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To see whether the vine budded, 
And the pomegranates blossomed. 
12 All unawares my desire made me like 
The chariots of my noble people.^ 

CouBT Ladles. 
Gome back, come back, O Shulamite, 
Come back, come back, that we may admire thee. 

Thb Shulamite. 
What will ye admire in the Shulamite ? 

CouET Ladies.' 
As a dance of two choirs. 

Solomon. 
Ch.vii. 1 How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, noble daughter ; 
The circuits of thy thighs are like necklaces. 
The work of the artisan*s hands ; 

2 Thy navel is like a round goblet. 
Let not the spiced wine be wanting. 
Thy belly is like a heap of wheat 
Set around with lilies. 

3 Thy two breasts like two twin fawns of a gazelle ; 

4 Thy neck like an ivory tower ; 
Thine eyes as the pools in Heshbon, 
By the gate of Bath-rabbim. 

Thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon 
Looking towards Damascus. 

' 1. e. swift in carrying out what is stated in the preceding 
verse. The passage is obscure ; some render it, ''All of a sud* 
den my intention brought me to the chariots of my noble 
people," but the translation given above seems the more natural 
construction. 

^ The Shulamite attempts to escape, but is called back by 
the ladies of the harem. She wonders what there can be to 
admire in a simple country girl. They reply, they admire her 
beautiful form as they admire some pretty dance. 
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6 Thy head upon thee as Camel, 
And the locks of thy hair as purple. 
The king is captivated by thy curls. 

6 How beautiful and how pleasant, O love, for delights ; 

7 This stature of thiiie is as a palm tree, 
And thy breasts like clusters of grapes, 

8 I long to climb up the palm tree, 
And to take hold of its branches. 

May thy breasts be as clusters of the vine, 
And the smell of thy breath like quinces, 

9 And thy palate as delicious wine 
That goes down sweetly, to my kiss. 
Flowing into the lips of sleepers. 

The Shulamite. 

10 I am my beloved's. 

And his desire is towards me.^ 

11 Come, my love, let us go to the fields, 
Let us lodge in the villages. 

12 Let UB rise early for the vineyards. 
Let US see if the vine buds. 
Whether the flowers are expanding. 
And the pomegranates blossom. 
There will I give thee my love. 

13 The mandrakes difl'use fragrance. 

And at our door are all kinds of pleasant fruit 
Both new and old. 

For thee I have preserved them, my love. 
Ch.viii.l Oh that thou wert as my brother. 

As one that had sucked the breasts of my mother ! 

* Solomon*B entreaties are in vain. The Shulamite is deaf to 
all his fliatteries, and declares she will ever remain true to her 
spouse. Her thoughts still dwell on him, and she yearns for 
his presence, and tells him what kindness and attention she 
will show him (10 — viii. 3). 
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When I found thee in the street, I would kiss thee, 
I should not be reproached. 

2 I would lead thee, 

I would bring thee to the house of my mother ; 
Thou Bhouldest teach me. 
I would cause thee to drink of the spiced wine. 
Of the juice of my pomegranate. 

3 His left hand is under my head. 
And his right hand embraces me ! 

Thi Shephebd Sfousb. 
I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
Neither to arouse nor disturb my love 
Until she please. 

GOMFAlflOKS OF THB ShEPHEBD. 

5 Who is this that cometh up from the plain. 
Leaning upon her beloved ? 

The Shflamite,^ 
Under this quince tree I won thy love. 
There thy mother travailed in pain, 
There travailing she brought thee forth.' 

6 O set me as a signet upon thine heart. 
As a signet upon thine arm, 

^ The poet here represents the Shulamite free once more, and 
in the cpmpany of him ^' whom her soul loveth ; '* she has escaped 
— ^whether by Solomon's permission, or through the instru- 
mentality of her spouse, does not appear — and reaps the well- 
earned reward of her fond attachment and virtue. The shep- 
herd's comrades are speaking in ver. 5. Together the fond pair 
re-visit old familiar places, now more dear to them than ever, 
and recall past times of devoted love. It would not be easy 
in the whole range of poetry to discover a more lofty sentiment 
than the one contained in verses 6 and 7. 

' Births in the open air are not uncommon in the East. See 
Gen* XXXV. 16. 
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For love is strong as death, 
Inexorable as the grave is ardent affection. 
Its burnings are burnings of fire, 
With violent flames.^ 

7 Many waters cannot quench love, 
And floods shall not drown it. 

Though a man were to offer all his wealth for love 
He would be utterly despised. 

8 " We have a little sister, 
And she hath no breasts. 
What shall we do for our sister 

In the day when she shall be asked in marriage ? 

9 If she be a wall 

We will build upon her a silver tower. 

But if she be a door 

We will press panels of cedar upon her." ' 

10 I am a wall 

And my breasts like towers, 
Then was I in his eyes 
As one that found peace.' 

11 Solomon had a vineyard in Baal-hamon. 
He let the vineyard out to tenants, 
Each of whom paid for the fruit of it 

^ lit, with flames of Jehovah. 

' " If she prove virtuous when she comes to marriageable 
years we will reward her with gifbs and honours ; but if, on the 
other hand, she is like a door, open to all comers, we must 
confine her in the house." The Shulamite calls to mind these 
words of her brothers, spoken a few years ago, and triumphant- 
ly exclaims, '^ I am a wall, and my breasts as towers." I was 
invincible to the arrows of impure love, and showed King 
Solomon I would never yield to him. 

' Then when he saw how firm I was, he ceased to assail me 
with his entreaties, and I {ojxadpeaee^ The metaphor is taken 
from a siege in war. 
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I 
A thousand shekels of silver. ' 

12 My own vineyard is before me : 

Be the thousands thine, O Solomon, | 

And the two hundreds to the renters of its fruit.^ i 

Shephekd Spouse.' > 

13 O thou that dwellest in the gardens, i 
Thy companions are listening for thy voice, , 

Cause me to hear it. ' 

I 

The Shulamite. 
14i Make haste, O beloved. 

And be like a gazelle or a young hart 
Upon the mountains of spices. 



Who was the author of the Song of Songs, and 
when did he live ? According to the inscription, 
Solomon was the author, and tradition is decidedly 
in favour of the opinion ; but every Biblical critic 
is well aware that the inscriptions prefixed to 
certain books and psalms are not always to be 
trusted. Very frequently they are additions 
made long subsequent to the age of the book or 
psalm ; and in this case, the whole weight of the 

^ Solomon is quite welcome to the shekels he receives from 
those who rent his vineyard at Baal-hamon, and the tenants are 
welcome to their share of the profit. I have proved myself able 
to keep my own vineyard, i. e. to preserve my chastity, and care 
for no reward. 

' The shepherd spouse now asks his faithful young bride to 
sing for him and his companions. She repeats the same song 
which she had sung in her sorrow, but in a far different tone, 
for the mountains are no longer the mountains of ** separation," 
but mountains of pure delight. 
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internal evidence of the poem is manifestly against 
the supposition that Solomon wrote it. 

Dr Davidson has well said, " Surely the king 
would not have written a censure upon himself 
He would not have exposed his shame in so public 
a manner. That he employed all his artful 
blandishments to seduce an innocent female is 
plainly declared ; and he himself would not have 
portrayed such a fruitless and sinful attempt. 
Steadfast purity triumphs over the libertine con- 
duct of the monarch, and therefore it is a psycho- 
logical impossibility that he would have satirized 
himself." The writer of the article Canticles^ in 
Dr William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, does 
not acknowledge the force of the above argument, 
which is opposed to " the deep-rooted and well- 
accredited tradition " that Solomon was the author 
of the book. " The moral argument," he says, 
"put forward by the supporters of the most 
literal interpretation, and based upon the improba- 
bility of Solomon criminating himself, is not very 
conclusive. His conduct could easily be traced 
to a spirit of generous self-accusation." In this 
case the poem must have been written when 
Solomon was old, and pre-supposes the idea that 
the kmg repented before his death ; but there is 
no mention of this in the historical books, which 
would lead us rather to the opposite conclusion.* 

' Mr Flumptre ascribes tlie authorship of this book without 
any hesitation to Solomon. He says, ''The Song of Songs 
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Again, it must be noted that the author of the 
poem invariably uses the abbreviated form w (the 
relative pronoun " which "), whereas the author 
of the inscription adopts the full form, ll^jj ; there 
is no intimation whatever in the book " that the 
author himself wished to personate Solomon, 
When the wisdom and poetical ability of Solomon 
became famous in Judea, and the name of the 
poet himself had passed into oblivion, the inscrip- 
tion was prefixed." ^ 

But though it is quite evident that Solomon 
was not the author of the Canticles, it is also as 
certain that the book was not written in the Per- 
sian or Greek dynasty, but at a time not very many 
years after Solomon's death. The supposed Arama- 
isms have been explained by various writers, and 
perhaps there are now no advocates'Tor a very 
late date. It seems probable that the poem was 
written after the revolt of the ten tribes, — ^for the 
capitals of the two kingdoms, viz. Tirzah and 
Jerusalem, are mentioned in the poem, — and be- 
fore Omri built Samaria; otherwise that town, 
we may suppose, would have been named rather 
than Tirzah. The revolt of the tribes may be 
dated at b. c. 975, and the building of Samaria at 
B. c. 924, so that the time of this book would be 
somewhere between these two dates. " The de- 
brings before us the brightness of his youth, the heart as yet 
untainted, human love passionate, yet undefiled," &c. (!) 
^ Davidson's Infrod. vol. ii. p. 412. 
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scriptions of Solomon himself, and what was in his 
time/' writes Davidson, " are fresh and life-like, as 
though they proceeded from one not far removed 
from the scenes themselves. Tradition had not yet 
magnified particulars, as it did at a later period. 
It had not run through phases of enlargement. 
Thus Solomon had only sixty queens and eighty 
concubines (vi. 8), whereas in 1 Kings xi. 3, they 
had been magnified into seven hundred wives and 
three hundred concubines. Thus everything 
points to a date soon after Solomon. Probably 
about the middle of the tenth century b. c. is as 
near as we can come to it." 

*^ The author," Davidson continues, " was a 
member of the Northern kingdom. To Judah he 
could not have belonged, on account of the subject. 
There, kings sprung from Solomon, reigned ; and 
there that monarch was held in high estimation. 
His memory was cherished and praised. A poet 
living there would not have ventured to put him 
in an inferior light. On the contrary, one belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Israel might show how the 
blandishments even of such a monarch could not 
corrupt true love. It is remarkable that the name 
of Jehovah is absent from the Song. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the splendid temple with its numer- 
ous priests and imposing ritual, an inhabitant ot 
Jerusalem could scarcely have refrained from 
some allusion to the building. The writer re- 
peatedly mentions Lebanon (iv. 8), and places in 
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the Northern kingdom with which he was 
^miliar." ^ 

As to the form of this book various opinions have 
been held. It is certain that the dramaUc element is 
more prominent in the Canticles than in any other 
book of Scripture. The remarks of Bishop Lowth 
in the chapter which treats of ^Hhe Dramatic 
Poetry of the Hebrews" are worth careful reading. 
He distinguishes two kinds of dramatic poems, 
"the lesser, in which, by means of dialogue or 
characters, the manners, passions, and actions of 
men are imitated or delineated ; and the greater, 
which contains moreover a plot or fable, that is, 
the representation of some incident or transaction 
of life, regular or complete, in which events suc- 
ceed each other in a connected series, and which 
after various and interesting vicissitudes is wrought 
up to a perfect conclusion." Of this former kind 
of dramatic poetry abundant examples are ex- 
tant in Hebrew literature, but in Lowth's opin- 
ion, " there are only two poems among' the writ- 
ings of the Hebrews which can, on the present 
occasion, at all be brought into question — the 
Song of Solomon and the Book of Job; both 
eminent in the highest degree for elegance and 
sublimity, and obscurity also." It has been 
already stated that Lowth followed Bossuet, and 
regarded this poem as an epithaUmium^ or nup- 
tial song, which he divided into seven parts or 

^ DiaYid8on*8 Introd. vol. ii. p. 415. 
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scenes of a pastoral drama answering to the seven 
days of the Jewish marriage ceremony. Still 
Lowth did not ascribe to this poem a perfectly 
dramatic character, differing herein from Bos- 
suet. There is no resemblance to a regular plot, 
nor does it have any fairer claim, he adds, " to the 
appellation of a perfect drama than the dramatic 
dialogues of Theocritus and Virgil, in which the 
loves, the amusements, and the emulations of 
shepherds are depicted, and which no critic has 
ever classed with the regular fables of Euripides 
and Terence. Thus far, therefore, we may safely 
admit, that the Song of Solomon possesses indeed 
the dramatic form, and therefore belongs properly 
to that inferior species which was mentioned in 
the former part of the lecture ; but that it cannot 
upon any fair grounds of reason be accounted a 
regular drama." 

Was the Song of Songs ever acted or meant to 
be acted upon the stage of a theatre ? Can it pro- 
perly be styled a drama^ according to our modern 
use of the term ? Ewald is of opinion that the 
poem is designed for stage-acting; the regular 
pauses or divisions which occur in the poem he 
regards as indications of a regular dramatic char- 
acter. He divides the whole into four acts. M. 
E^nan^ thinks that the poem was meant to be 
acted, not however on the stage of a theatre, — 
no trace of which has ever been found amongst the 

^ Le Gantique des Cantiques, par Eruest B4iian. Paris, 1861. 
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Jews before the time of Herod, — ^but in private 
rooms and at marriage festivals, and that the 
representation extended over the several days of 
the feast. 

M. R^nan considers the Song of Songs to be a 
book which offers, on the score of language, the 
fewest difficulties ; but he thinks it is also with- 
out doubt, that of all the literary monuments 
of the Jewish people this book is one whose plan^ 
nature, and general sense are the most obscure. 
I have already slated that in the opinion of 
some writers the Canticles is only a series of love- 
songs, made up of detached, unconnected parts, 
without any dramatic action, and having no bond 
but similarity of subject. Others, with far more 
reason, maintain, that a concerted action connects 
all the parts of the poem, and that it is complete 
in itself. M. R^nan believes that there are many 
passages which show plainly a dramatic action ; 
that, in fact, some parts would have no sense if 
regarded as simple detached ballads ; still he allows 
that there are many difficulties if we look upon 
this poem as a regularly developed drama. Two , 
points, he says, are admitted by every one ; 1st, 
that the poem is a dialogue, though the distinc- 
tion of persons is not always well marked ; 2nd, 
that it divides itself into distinct parts analogous 
to our acts or scenes. A kind of pause returning 
regularly in certain places, he adds, leaves no 
doubt on this point. M. Rdnan regards the dra- 
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matic system of this poem to consist in the actors 
relating instead of performing what they are sup- 
posed to do. This he attributes to the imperfec- 
tion of the play and the want of theatrical scenery. 
He divides the poem into five complete acts, with 
an epilogue, as follows : 

Act I. from ch. i. 2 to ii. 7 (5). 
„ II. „ ii. 8 (6) „ ill. 5. 
„ III. „ iii. 6 „ V. 1. 
„ IV. „ V. 2 „ vi. 3. 
„ V. „ vi. 4 „ viii. 7. 
The Epilogue „ viii. 8 „ viii. 14. 

The plan of the author, he says, is to show us in 
each act the heroine going through some trial, 
which terminates by the victory of true love over 
corruption. 

The chorus is a very different sort of thing from 
the chorus of a regular drama ; at one time it is 
composed of the citizens of Jerusalem, at another 
time of sympathizing friends of the two lovers. 
It has no rigorous identity, but is a sort of 
neuter personage representing, after a fashion, the 
crowd of spectators, and expressing the sentiments 
suggested by the situation. The various acts are 
not consecutive, they are rather parallels. 

Other writers regard the Song of Songs as 
essentially lyric, having no dramatic element be- 
yond what is implied in a dialogue. It cannot 
be denied that the poem is marked off by several 
pauses, a fact which gives some colour to the 

5 
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theory that it was meant for dramatic representa- 
tion. M. R^nan, however, appears to have pushed 
this theory somewhat too far ; at the same time, 
it must be acknowledged that a strong dramatic 
character marks the Song of Songs, and, as has 
been well remarked, " justifies the application pf 
the term drafm to a composition, of which it mani- 
fests the vital principle and organic structure." ^ 

' * Mr Plumptre characterizes M. E^nan's work on the Canticles 
as '' bringing down a noble poem to the level of an operatic 
ballet at a Parisian theatre." i^^ Smith's Dictionary," iii. p. 
1352, note.) Do the following extracts from M. E^nan's 
volume warrant so severe a stricture P 

" The poem is neither mystical, as theologians have wished to 
make it ; nor unbecoming, as Castalion believed it ; nor simply 
erotic, as Herder would have it: it is moral, it is summed 
up in one verse, the seventh of ch. viii. : ' Bien ne peut r6sister 
a Tamour sincere ; quand le riche pretend acheter Tamour, il 
n'achete que la honte.' The object of the poem is not the 
voluptuous passion that languishes in the harems of the 
degenerate East, nor the equivocal sentiment of the Hindoo 
and Betsian quietist ; but true love, love which inspires courage 
and sacrifice, preferring fiee poverty to servile riches, hating 
everything untrue or base, and ending in calm happiness and 
fidelity." (p. 137.) Again, "The Song of Songs is a secular 
book, but by no means a frivolous one. Those features which may 
offend us are the same which are found in all ancient poetry. 
Besides, we must remark that the only two really sensual 
passages have for their object the presentation of the harem 
and the manners of Solomon's court in an odious light, and 
serve as a kind of contrast. The poor shepherdess who pre- 
ferred him she loved to Solomon, ought not to be despised. 
None of her contemporaries, though more civilized, in the im- 
moral worid in which she lived would have done as she did ; 
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Some writers have attempted to establish an 
identity between the Shulamite and Abishag the 
Shunammite, — the young damsel who cherished 
David in his old age (1 Kings i. 3), — ^and believe 
they have discovered therein a clear explanation of 
some of the circumstances of Solomon's accession* 
"The historical starting-point of the Song of 
Songs," says Mr Plumptre, " connects itself, in all 
probability, with the earliest facts in the history of 
the new reign. The narrative as told in 1 Kings 
ii. is not a little perplexing. Bathsheba, who had 
before stirred up David against Adonijah, now 
appears as interceding for him, begging that 
Abishag the Shunammite, the virgin concubine of 
David, might be given him as a wife. Solomon, 
who till then had professed the profoimdest 
reverence for his mother, his willingness to grant 

no daughter of Memphis or Babylon, a thousand years before 
Christ, would have resisted a king or preferred a hut to a 
harem. The Shulamite was a saint in her time. Do not let 
us criticise, according to the rules of our modern proprieties, 
each word of this ingenuous peasant girl. The book which 
shows us, ten centuries before Christ, virtuous love true and 
strong, though not yet perhaps lofty and delicate, is, in one 
sense, a sacred book. Let us remember what Niebuhr replied 
to a yoiing pastor troubled by the necessity of admitting a love- 
song into the Biblical canon : ' As for me,' said the illustrious 
critic with vivacity, 'I should believe that something was 
wanting in the Bible if there could not be found there any 
expression of the deepest and strongest of the feelings of man- 
kind.' " 

6 • 
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her anything, suddenly flashes into fiercest wrath 
at this. The petition is treated as part of a con- 
spiraoy in which Joab and Abiathar are sharers. 
Benaiah is once more called in, Adonijah is put to 
death at once. Joab is slain even within the pre- 
cincts of the tabernacle, to which he had fled as 
an asylum. The facts have an explanation. 
Mr Grove's ingenious theory, identifying Abishag 
with the heroine of the Song of Songs, resting, as 
it must do, on its own evidence, has this further 
merit, that it explains the phenomena here. The 
passionate love of Solomon for the * fairest among 
women ' might well lead the queen-mother, 
hitherto supreme, to fear a rival influence, and to 
join in any scheme for its removal. The king's 
vehement abruptness is, in like manner, accounted 
for. He sees in the request at once an attempt 
to deprive him of the woman he loves, and a plot 
to keep him still in the tutelage of childhood, to 
entrap him into admitting his elder brother's right 
to the choicest treasure of his father's harem, and 
therefore virtually to the throne, or, at least, to a 
regency in which he would have his own parti- 
sans as counsellors. With a keen-sighted prompt- 
ness he crushes the whole scheme." 

There is no doubt whatever that Adonijah's 
desire to marry Abishag accounts in the most 
natural manner for his own death and the con- 
comitant circumstances of Solomon's accession, as 
described by Mr Plumptre ; but there is not a frag- 
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ment of evidence, beyond the fact that the heroine 
of the Song of Songs and Abishag were both in- 
habitants of Shunem, and were both beautiful 
women, to show that they were identical ; while 
there is clear and positive proof that they were 
distinct personages. The whole plan and struc- 
ture of the . poem contradicts " this ingenious 
theory." The Shulamite is a yoimg girl, pro- 
bably married, at all events betrothed, — ^whose 
affections Solomon is represented as vainly endeavour- 
ing to gain ; while Abishag would be his own concu- 
bine according to his successionary right in his 
father's hai^m.^ Again, how can we possibly 
reconcile with this view the statement that the 
heroine of the Song of Songs makes of herself, 
viz. that she was swarthy or sun-burnt ? Did the 
fair Abishag who shared the luxuries of David's 
palace become a keeper of her brother's vine- 
yard, immediately after the death of the old 
king? 

The Song of Songs, stripped of the garb of 
fanciful allegory with which it has so long been 
surrounded, is one of the most beautiful books in 
the Bible, and contains a lesson of high moral 
value which deserves to last as long as the world 
endures. "Every part of this song," as Bishop 
Bossuet has said, " abounds in poetical beauties ; 
the objects which present themselves on every 

^ The expressions whicli the Shulamite uses in praise of her 
shepherd spouse are all referred by Prof. Flumptre to Solomon, 
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side are the choicest plants^ the most beautiful 
flowers, the most delicious fruits, the bloom and 
vigour of spring, the sweet verdure of the' fields, 
flourishing and well- watered gardens, pleasant 
streams, and perennial fountains. The other 
senses are represented as regaled with the most 
precious odours, natural and artificial; with the 
sweet singing of birds and the soft voice, of the 
turtle ; with milk and honey and the choicest of 
wine. To these enchantments are added all that 
is beautiful and graceful in the human form, the 
endearments, the caresses, the delicacy of love. 
If any object be introduced which seems not to 
harmonize with this delightful scene, such as 
the awful prospect of tremendous precipices, the 
wildness of the mountains or the haunts of lions, 
its effect is only to heighten, by the contrast, the 
beauty of the other objects, and to add the charms 
of variety to those of grace and elegance." But 
the essential part of the Song of Songs is the 
example of morality which it sets for the copy and 
admiration of all ages. The successful struggle 
against sin under circumstances of unusually 
strong temptation, — this is the point to which the 
moral compass of this exquisite poem is steadfastly 
turned. Dreamy allegorisers may satisfy themselves 
with their own mystical interpretations, but the 
man or woman who seeks for instruction in the 
way of practical righteousness, will value only 
the simple story of the poem, the story of the 
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virtue and fidelity of a Hebrew village girl, — a 
story to be read with delight both by prince and 
peasant, a story of human love, pure and devoted, 
which shall find a response in the heart of hu- 
manity as long as time shall last.^ 

" Eor love is strong as death, 
Inexorable as the grave is ardent aifection ; 
Its burnings are burnings of fire, 
With the flames of Jehovah. 
Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it. 
Though a man were to offer all his wealth for love. 

He would be utterly despised." 

— , • 

* I have been informed by Dr Kalisch that modem Jewish 
scholars have for the most part abandoned all allegorical inter- 
pretations of this book. 



THE END. 
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